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ABSTRACT • " ' 

Three inst^allments of ? Ideas from the Classroom,** a 
regular feature of the' National Council of Teachers of English"* 
publication, ''Notes Plus,** are presented in this compilation . ''Id^as 
from the Classroom" offers a variety of teacher-submitted activities 



for English and language 
compilation include : ( l) 
for- the beginning^ of the 
that focus on words; ^nd 
about literature.- (DC) 



arts instruction. The three articles in this 
nine writing exercises which are appropriate 
school yea|r; (2) 20 activities and games 
(3) eight activities for talking .and' writing 
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* IDEAS FROM THE CLASSROOM 
Right Off—Writing 

- " i 

Teachers make new year's resolutions twice^a year— in January 
and again in September when i hey repossess iheir classrooms 
and promiiie themselves that this year 'be speoal for thctr 
students And so they look fof new approaches, jnore effective 
strategiess fresh content. Lrke thai astute old Roman Juvenal 
they recogni/e that "it is repetition, like cab'bag^ served at ever>' 
meal. thai wears out the schoolmaster^s life " ■ ^ - 

In the September issue of ^OTES Plus we are featurmg ideai>» 
that shoirfd help to get the new term off to a fresh and siimuJjitfhg* 
^%innmg for your siudents^and for you Yo^u have only your* 
selves to ihanL for the plus in ^OTES Piu^ are the ideas llvat 
teachers across the country- teachers like you -have been willing 
to share 

Here are mrve ideas for getting pens into hands with smiles on 
faces Several will help students get lo know each other, one 
suggests a tiew use for old-fashioned copybooks, another should 
ease the transition from video arcade to classroom'^ All are 
designed to be nonthreatening—eiiher because they are noi for 
grades, are wniien with peer support, or are carefully structured ' 
to ensure success. 

% 4 ^ 

All In a Thumbprint 

Ftngerprintf are a unic^ue hum^an signature and the starting point 
for an unusual wruing^assessment early m itie semester Ask each 
student to di'aw an animal or imaginary creature thai incorpo- 
rates his or her thumb- or fingerprint (You'll need'an ink pad 
for the fingerprinting) Anything from bunnies to bumblebees, 
possums to extraterrestrials, can quahfy 
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when the drawings; ^re complete, ask each student to li&t ten 
specific characteristics or attributes of^the creature; for ^xample. 
Its name, habitat, eating habits, behavioral characteristic^, the 
reaction it generates tn others. Next, the student writes a topic 
sentence to govern all or circled portions of the specifics list. We' 
shaf^ lists and topic sentences. Students coutd go on toAvrite a 
paragraph introducing their thuml>pnnts, the exercise can then 
be a pretest ot their ablhty to write an organized paragraph. The 
example below IS one of itiy favorites. ^ 




List of SpecJfics 

L Name* Sarge" * 6. Bossy 

2. bleeps under the porch , 7. Jealous ' 
steps * ■ Alert 

3. Likes tb fight 9. Territoria} 

4. ^ats snakes and birds ^ 10, ISpisy 

5. Affectionate 

Topic Sentence. Sarge, a dog with a complex |>ersonality, rules 
our neighborhood. ' ^ 

Nana HUsenbetk, Volusia County Schools, Daytona Beach, 
Florirfa ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

Summer Retrospect ' - ^ 

Here are three ideas for compositions for the beginning of school ' 
(or anvtime!^ They do away with **What ( Did Last Summer", 
^and other vacuous vacation writing. « t 

I. SoHJe Amertq^n cartoonists have volunteered to draw your* 
summer experiences. Explain which comic strip would be 
most appropriate for you. Garfield, Funky Winkerbean, Pea- 
nuts, Beetle ,Bailej^, Hagar^ Blondie, Dennis the Menace are 

^ among the possibilities. Consider the personalities involved in 
the strip, the types of events that seem to occur over and over 
again, the underlying philosophy of the strip If you like^ try 

' your hand at drawing a sample. ' 

t Whicih video game best illustrates yout summer^ You may ^ 
.wish to consider such factors^as the a^vantag^ you enjoy^ the 
^il forces against you, your phanees Ibr success^ the ^umber^ 
and kinds of duties assigned to you, opportilnities to make a 
fresh start, helpful pcdple around you, fortdnate events, and 
penonal charactensttcs that help you day after day. 



i 



' 3T Last week you decided you would like to live in the zoo 
(Perhaps your first Stfeek back at school triggere<i that deci- 
sion.) Today you learn that you have been accepted, but you 
arc re<iuired to write a letter to the zoo keeper to rese^.your 
living quarters. Possible homes include the mon);ey house,^ 
den of bears, the lion's grasslands, trees with the birds, glais 
display cases of reptiles, or your own special request The 
deeper is anj^ious for ydu to fit in and be happy. After con- 
sidering your physical abilities, diet preferences, personality 
traits,^ sleeping habits, ^nd ability to .adjust to new situations, 
mak^ your decision. Write a letter to the zoo keeper that will 
{sure him that^ you will fit^into your new environment. 

Topics one and tw<i' may be adaf^cd to "your life- up to the 
present** instead of ^your summer." 

Birenda N^iara, sWft Creek Middle School, Midlothian, Vir^nia 

7 ■ . 

, spinning a Yari/ " ^ 

Try this nonthreatening activity as a prcwriting warm-up when 
the assignment is a harrative. It*can also serve as a preliminary to 
mor^ formal oral assignments or be adapted for retelling Jitera- 
tuie re^d m class. ^ 
, Unwmd a skein of yarn and tie knots every few feet belbj^ 
rewindii^g it into a ball. Prepare two such skeins if your class is 
large and you prefer to work with two^groups. Ask the cla$& to 
'sit in a arcle. ^egin to tell a story, unwinding the ball of yam as' 
^ you talk. When you com^to a knot, pass the ball to the student 
on your right, who continues the story uhtil he or she comes to^ 
knot and passes the yarn on. And so the tale continues. Student? 
near the end of the circle may conclude the story, or the story 
ean continue aroj^^nd the group again. If there's time for a rtew 
story, pdss^he yar!\m the opposite direction, this time winding it 
bhck up into a ball. 

Juamta Harris and Joan Bereswill, Franklin Sherman School, 
McLean, Virginia 



Silence Exchange 



Most gtt'-acquainted activities erKourage conversation withjn the 
classroom — and rightly so — but here^s one based on an entire 
period pf ^eative, productive silence! If students in your class^ 

^ ro6m are seated in rows, as mine*by necessity are, (olio w: the 
plan giv^n below. If not, assign students to groups of fivQ orsix. 

f , Aslc sludems what odt primary form of ^onjmunication is and 

^ t^ey wilhprobably say talking, Then explfiin that for this class 
period their only mode of communication will be writing. From 
the moi^pent they receive the instruction sheet you are about to 
distribute, no^words are to be spoken until you signal that the 
period is about to end. If, after reading the assignment sheet 
carefully, someone has a <iuestion« he or she should write tt on a 

X piece of'paper'^and hand *t to you. You will answer— in writing. 
Then hHid out the following instructions. ^ 

- The qn of si(ence is as great as that of speech. Jl 
I ^ * " . — Germ an jp rover b ^ 

* Everytfiing you db from this point on will be in writing. Wo one 
is allowed to speak'^until I^ve a signal five minutes befoire the 
■end of the class period. Re^^ the following instructions carefutly. 
' jif >ou dOn*t Ainderstatjd/sc^metlwig, write your question on a 
^ piece of paper and hand it to me, I will respond in writing. 

Object of the Assignment 

',To write^^paper m which you describe the, students seated in 
' youCrow. Ineir similarities and differences will be the primary 
focus of this paper, ^ - , . \ 

Melhod 

L takcAsbeet of paper for each student in your row, excluding 
\ 'youMeir List four or five questions on each sheet to be 

/ • ' - ^ 



answered by the person recetvingfthat shcct/Dont ask ques- 
tions that can be answered with ye& or no. Instead, ask <)ues^ 
* tions that will hejp you to describe (hat person— hobbies or 
special ititetests, size of family, temperament (lasy^gomg or 
explosive). Don't ask the very same questions on each sheet, 
but do ask everyone twp or three of the same questions. 
' Provide a blank for tf^e. resplendent to write his or her first 
^and last uarae, write your name at the bottom of the sheet so 
students will know to whom to return the questionnaire. 

2. When you have completed the questionnaires^ give one (o 
each person iif your row. 

3. When your questionnaires are returned^ read the answers to 
your questions thoughtfully. Look for similarities and diHer- 
ences ainong the students in:your^'row. ^ 

4. Begin by drafting an original J^nd interesting introductory 
paragraph about (he people in your row in general. 

5. Now describe each person in a separate paragraph. Do not 
begirt the paragraph with 'Siisie Smith is . . . 'or 'Susie 
Smith likes instead, begin with the name' of Susie's 
hobb> or favorite subject m school or a phrase describing her 
personality. 

6. After you have described each person, close with^a paragraph 
that summarizes what you have learned about ihe people in\ 
your i|pw. 

Thmk of an appropriate title, and procrfread >our paper *f 
ybu have time ^ 

Due date. Your rough draft with questionnaire sheets attached is^ 
due at the beginning of the perioij tomorrow. « 

Cynthia Seifert, Lincoln Junior High SchooU Mount Prospects 
Illinois 



Captain Video and Ihe Composition Clas^ 

Ease (he transition from summer in the video arcade to Septem- 
ber in the-classroonv with these ideas recommended for seventh- 
through ninth -graders. All of the following suggestions make use ^ 
of a home video game^unil attached to a television set, or assume 
knowledge of and experience with tlie'^ommercial video games 
found ^ arcades 

In-class Experience with an Atari or Similar Video Gajne* 

1. The class writes instructions for hooking up the video game 
unit to the television. Students tdke notes as you demonstrate 
the process. Give no verbal directions but identify each part 
by name as you work. After students have wntten the dircc- * 
tions, ask volunteers to follow student-written directions as 
they are read aloud. ^Help students to analyze why some 
\ directions are easy to follow aivl others lead us aijstray.^ 

1 Following the same format, direct the placing of the game . 

^ using student- written directions. 

3, Students pretend they are dcscii^mg a video game and its 
function to a foreign visitor wl\o has no knowledge of such 
gahies. ' ^ 

4, Several students take turns playip^ the game as the rest of the 
class observes. Students then dcscribe|the actions^ reactions, 
and emotions of video*game players. 

5, Following the same format, students observe and describe (he 
battle or search or competition of the ganoe. This might be 

. written as a short story or fantasy. . ^ - 

Out-of-class Assignment ^ 

Students visit an arcade and observe the players. Later, they 
write a paper b^ed on these observations^ We define tliis assign^ 
rpent more precisely, depending upon the writing, types or organi- 
zational schemes we are cun^ntly emphasizing in dass. ^ 

Teresa £. Stoops and Judjth Gilbert, Yuma, C^orado 



Autoblofrtphlcil Poster ^ 

The autobiographical poster is a friendly Septefnber assignment. 
Students get^to know one another^ and parents 'enj oy, Jo ok ing at 
tjiese posters at ouj^fall opeu house. I use th^ contract shown 
below as a conv^ient way of making this assignment— and 
completing It. . ^ * ' 

lutroducing 



-r-i ' ^ ■ "^^^ 

(Please insen your name ) 

The objective of this contract is to create an autobiographical 
poster. ^W rite a definition of autobiography below. Please use 
your own words ' 
Autobiography: ^ 
Date due: Wednesday, September 28 
^Requirements: Activities 1*7, ■ • 



Optional; Activities S^-U 
Requited Activities 
I Date complet^ . 



Ask someone to take your picture. Use a camera with self-- 
developmg film ^o you can get thp picture fas^. If you not 
have access to such a camera^ one will be available in^class^ 
on Friday. ^ , 

2 Date completed 

List your vital statistics. You may include birthdate^ height^ 
^^eight. hair and eye color. Thi^ mformation vvill go beneath 
your picture 

3 Date completed . ^ 

List at least ten of your favorite things. * 

4 Date completer! 

Write oive or more paragraphs describing yourself. You may 
tell about family, hobbies, talents and special interests, 
habits, a re^nt experience— whatever makes you special! 

5. Date completed , ^ 

Plari a perfect day. Arrange this material to look like a' 
X schedule. Indicate just j^hat you vvould hke to do every 
minute during tine day. 

"6. Date com pEetect 1 / * 

Obtain a piece of postf^r board. If you are unable to buy thib, 
use a neatly tnmme<i part of a cardboard box' or some other ^ 
type of heavy paper. Tape or glye the materials from activities 
directly on this cardboard base. Yeu may also write on 
the poster itself. 

7. Date com pletea > I ^ ^ 

Decorate your poster with objects that are important tayou. 
You may use drawings^ cutouts, or real objects attached to 
the poster. Use you^ imagination! Make your, poster an 
expression of your individualtty. Be bold! Be beautiful! Add 
, a title and the date on the poster. You may call t^."Me in 
"83.^ You may be able to come up with somethiiig better. Be ^ 
sure that your name appears somewhere on the front of the* 
poster. ' . ' 

Optional Activities 

When you have finished the seven required activities, you may- 
have time to complete some of the optional activities. Remeinber, 
you must finish the^ required activities lirst. Please circle th6 
number in front of any optional activity that you complete. ^ 

S. Design a crest or coat of arms far yourself. Check ^ entiycla- ' 
^pcdia if you arent sure what a crest looks like. 

9. l>cscribe the antmaJ that you think is most like vou (or the 
animal Aiat you nvost admirej^. Explain why. Tryno include a 
picture of the animal. . \ 

10. Formulate your personal code. WTiat do you believe in and 
live by? , - . 

1 1/ Find a photo of yourself as a baby to mount on your poster. 
' Beneath it write your vita] statistics at that tiine, just as you 
did with the current photo of yourself 



I2y Finisk this thought by writing a paragraph: **If I cQukl change 
ojwthiiigabouc myself ."Tell why. , 

l3* The story of your life provides as many interesting episodes 
,as any book. Choo^ one of the folfowing topics t6t a para- 

T graph based on a ttut experience' **The lime I was most 
frightened (embarrassed, surprised, proud, lucky, helpful 
confuseci. tired, happy, careless, giggly, ^ngry, caiftious, suc- 
cessful, destructive, frustr^ie4, determined);" ' « 

14 Your life is full of memories. Write about a special ohe* a 
favortte anir^al or toy, a special holiday celebration or pre^- 
ent> the nicest day" spent with your father (mother, sister, 
. brother), a plcasaftit day with a good friend, Special adult 
other ttian a family member, a day at school to renpiember, a 
special place in your neighborhood. . 

* / 

Nancy R Logghe, Allendak Qolumbta School, Rochester, Ne>^ 

York - ; ' 



Cl|fr-Htncff in Ctesroom 

When stgdentE are out of the room, tape a trail of large, three- 
toed footprints on the Qopr, over tables, up the wall, across the 
ceihng— be imaginative. End the trail at an open Witxlow Then 
leave a few clues— an empty mtik canon, candy ,bar wrappers, 

orange peelings— or clues of your own sinister devising. When 
studeni% return, ask them to be detectives and observe the foot- 
prints and other clues. Then the;^wnte stories using as many clues 
as they can find Encourage them to describe the intruder, to tell 
why It was in tht classroom, (o decide where it wenL This assign- 
ment seems to produce stones that everyone enjoys sharing. 

Douglas^ Rmght, Dike-Ne well School, 'Bath, Maine 
Round Robin Writing*.' 

This writing assignment encourages students to evaluate the 
appropriateness of language and plot to a given audienQe and 
purpose. Because the writing taslc is shared, it^ a good way to 
get off to a good start with narrative assignments and peer 
evaluations. 

Divide the class tnto groups offotir or five students. Explain 
that all groups will be writing stories geared to a specific audience 
and purpose' the audience is elementary school children and the 
purpose is an entertaining story that illustrates a familiar moral 
Each student in each group is then asked to write a moral across 
the top of a sheet of paper Offer suggestions (•*lf at first you 
don't succeed, try, try again"; "Beauty is only $kin deep"; ''He 
who laughs last^ laughs best"; '^Good things come to those vfho 
wait"; "One gbod deed deserves another") but encourage variety 
^d independem selections/ 

Each student then begins a tale to illustrate the moral be or 
she selected, keeping in mind that the story should be appropriate 
for youngsters in elementary school. If you wish, suggest "once 
upon a time" beginnings. 

After two or three minutes, signal that all papers are to be 
passed to the next student in the group. After readiijc the moral 
assigned to the paper and the tale as begun, the studeft continues 
the story^ keeping purpose and audience in mind. After several 
minutes, the papers are passed 6n again. Repeat until each 
member of the group has contributed to each story in the group 
« and story originators have ^gain received their own papers. 
Increase the yme allowed for writing with each exchange so that 
students can read what has been written and reflect upon the 
course of action. Originators of stories then conclude their stories, 
reinforcit^g the morals, ' y 

When the tales are finished, ask each/g^^up to read through 
its stortes and choose one to be read alpud to the class The 
choice should be based on the story^'appropriateness to ;ts 
audi^ce and its success in conveying the moral. 

As the chosen stories are shared aloud* guide the class in a 
critique of each one. You can judgeithe class's understanding of^ 
th^ roles of purpo£< and audience by the appropriateness of^he 
story each group chose tQ re^ and by the subseqtient evaluation 
of the class. 

Linda Fmbie, Ojrego Free Academy, Owego, New York 



* * Copybook Composition 

Students in remedial or basic cdmposLtion c6ursek need to write 
frequently, and they require individual encouragement and cor- 
rection Such students should do at least i^art of Iheir writing in 
class so that th^nstructor can wofk With process and ^ thai 
' students do not have inappropriate help. In a class of more than 
twenty students, however, it is impossible to glance over each 
student's work m fifty mmutes and 'make stgnificant ecTmments. 
*Even with a smaller class, oral comments are soon forgotten. 
Old-fashioned copybooks (or the larger si7e *blue)>ooks), about 
eight inches square, with about forty pag^s, can ^olve ^ome of 
these problems, ^heir use is perfectly suited to classes in which 
students write paragraphs, not fully developed essays. 

The first time the copybooks are used, 1 ask the entire cjass to 
write on the same topic for about twenty minutes. Studenlfis are 
Instructed to write on the left side of a double page^opemng^ 
filling no mbre than one side. I use the^'right-hand page for 
corrections, comments, general encouragement, and the student^ 
next individual writing assignment. Because there is plerity of 
room, corrections can include words to look up, grammar points 
to review in the textbook, even bnef exercises made up on the 
spot to teach a troublesome point Most wiportant, the next 
paragraph assignment ^jnade according to the student's inter- 
ests, (abilities, and needs^ an expansion or continuation of the 
previous fopic if the student seems interested; a.question pursuing' 
a new topic or a point raised in class; an encouragement to a shy 
student or ^ reprimand'to an unruly one. The generott^pace 
allows the instructor to write corrections exactly where they 
apply and still leaves plenty orrooiti for other comments and the 
next assignment. * 

After students w?ite in class, I finish corrections in t\iw) or 
three days but do not return the copybooks utuil the next time 
the class writes in them. The books^re not taken home until the 
end of the semester; otherwise students forget them 6n ^the day 
they are needed or compose assignments at home and [nerely 
copy them in class. Students are asked not to tear pages out of 
the copybooks (the cOrrespondmg back pa^e falls out -of the 
sewn or stapled binding): t'hey are encourageoto pon^ect mistakes 
neatly but are not allowed to recopy merely to produce a dean 
manuscript, . - * 

. There are some disadvantages to the use of copybooks. A 
. stack of them is difficult to ^arry unless students use the same 
stze and style; this can be achieved by ordenng them through 
school supply or a bookstore. Two dozen copybooks do add 
considerable weight to a bookbag or briefcase: although the 
advantages really do "outweigh** the disadvantages, the phrase 
does not immediately recommend itself!' 

A major advantage of copybook competition is that a stu* 
dent's accumulated work,, with corrections^ is wriften in the same 
book. Unlike file foldeirs of student papers, copybooks do not 
' take up office file space or Require that folders and files be 
prepared. As studen^ write in class, you can turn bapk and 
remind them of corrections ma^e oiWprevious paragraphs. Com^ 
menfs and corrections are not limited to what can be written in 
the maVginSf and the page of comment s^frequently assumes as pfccts 
of a dialogue be^een teacher and student, becoming much more 
meaningful than circles in red ink or cryptic references' to a 
handbook. Some copybooks evolve into journals. Probably the 
greatest advantage of this method is that every assignment ts tndt- 
^vidually planned for each student. The student who needs to 
correct and rewrite an assignment can work beside the student 
who is progressing rapidly with a challenging topic^ Neither is 
hampered by the other, and neither must wait to spe^ with the 
instructor. 

Kaaren M. Holum, University of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
^ ingCon, D,C ^ 



IDEAS 'FKOM THE CyVS^SROOM 
Words at Work'"-anci Play 



We can't be sure it Wallace Stevens would pu( English teachers 
among those "for whom the word is the making of the world/' 
yet it is our affection and respect for words— powerful, elusive, 
ill us 10 nary— that in large measure, for better or f6r worse^ has 
made us English teachers. . ^ 

In the November issue of fiOTES Plus we bring together ^ 
'twenty ^ivities that focus on Wrds/ There are word games 
to sparic tnterest in unfamiliar words aijd to encourage us,.to 
see new potential in old ones, scntenc«»that ask us to coiisider 

the vanctj of work orders iSai c5n exist for nfany sets of words, 
and writing assignments that grow out of the fascinating possi- 
bilities inherent in a single word^fronra Itrange name in the 
phc^e book to an exploration of Emerson 'Is dictum that "every 
word was once a poem/' And fmally^ there are the words that 
grow out of silence— word lists compiled while vfewipg non- 
narrated films and the eloquence of words "spoken" in sign 
language; 



Word Charade 

This word game, which follows sbme of the principles of an 
old parlor favorite, provides a lively and effective riietbod of ^ 
reviewing apd developing vocabulary. Begin by writing tlie 
following on the ch'alktioard. - y 

\* l^^g^ words and actions: 

No proper nouns (capitalized words) 
No foreign words ■ ' " 

. * No hyphenated words . ^ 

^Noinflectioiis (voice clues) ^ - - 
No gestures (facial or iiand clues) 

Divide the class into i^o teams, the Doors and the Windows. 
Select one student from each team and seat those 
front of the room. Write the 'same word on two 3'' 5' Oirds. 
Give one card to student X and the other to student \\ * * 

The object of the game is for X to get his'or heWeammates 
to say the word that is written on the card before Y gets a ^ 
response from his or her team. X*and Y attempt ,to achieve 
this goal by giving one-word clues without using the illeg^ 
words or actions' Itsted on the boards 

X'and Y alternate; X gives a one*word clue to the, student 
seated tn the first seat and row on Poor side of th^ room> 
If this student guesses the word*the DoOr team receives ten 
points. If the student does not guess the word, Y gives a (>ne* 
word clue to the student seated in thQ first seat anrfrow On the 
Window side of the room. If this student identifies the word, 
^the WindowSTCceive^iJfWfrpoints. If this student fails to gqess 
. the word, X gives a clue to the teammate seated in the second 
seat of the first row. If this student guesses ihe word^ the Z>oors 
eafn eight points. ' • # ^ 

Play continues in this manner until the wordjJS fdentificd or 
Until its point value is nil. A second word is given, and play 
proceeds. The first team to ^tccuntfulate twenty-five points is 
awarded a bonusj>oint. If the team scores a shutout (25-0), it 
r«£eives two bonlis points' Wheb one team ha$ accumulated 
tifeniy-five points, X and Y are replaced by teammates* 



■ Remember, only one team meAnber^ve^ cfues and OnlroAe 
teamn^ate at a time responds to each clue. Team members are 
not permitted to consult with one another .'A fanning tot^l of 
one hundred points decides the winning team. 

Edward S Dermon, Herricks Htgh SchooL l^ew Hyde Farhf" 
' fiew York * 

Spellbinder ' ' ' ^ , 

1 offer this wor^l game for your collections. It can be put on^ 
the board in a<moment and will challenge the tlass for several.^ 
more. Here are the directions. ' , 

Students score ten pomtsJ;(>n|||ng all the letters in the word 
debaters to form two other wX>rds; rate and beds. for^example« 
or rest and bead. They then score two points for each word of 
four letters or more that they can find among the liters. T 
encourage them to try to score at least fifty -points. 

Shtriey l^ewsom. Dartmouth JumOr High School San Jose, 
California * *■ 

* » 

A Word to the Wise Is Worth Two In the Bush 

This ^t of mismatched proverbs can be^t^d in a variety of 
V^ys— as achallengin^individual or small group activity when 
'the best latd plans have gone awry,- but especially, as a^pring- 
t^ard to tbe^discussLonof folk expressions, cliches, and popular 
tietaphors. Students w^ enjoy unscrambling them, and a post- 
r»>rtem discussion turn up interesting variations on ihese 
p^verbs as well as additions for the list. 

L Dont bite after the horse ha^ been stolen. 
2: Where there Is smoke> the mice will play* 
X He thai gfveth and m il too ' 
4 All that glitters spoils tj|e barrel. ^ > . 

5. Two heads spoil the broth. n 

6. you play wltH fire, flock togfether. 

7. No use crying, can\ change his spots. 

8. You cant teira book before they're hatched. 
9 The early bird laughs best. 

JO. If the shoe fits^ow lie in it. 

11. The grass is always greener-^ 

1 2. While the cat's away> dogs lie 

13. Dojit put all your eggs into a wound. 

14. Qne rotten apple, what you sow. ' 

15. Too many cooks^are better than one. 

16. Mig*ht^ oaks can sink a large ship. 

17. " It*s an ill wind that is better than none. 

18. ^ A small hole gathers no moss. 

19. Use honey over spih milk 

20. You can\ have ^our cake until,you gome to them 




and the hp. 
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Voumade bed tDSicin acaL 

21 You cani teich anbld by its\;owr. 
Ptople who ^ive inglass houses never boils: 

24. One man's meat isal gold. 

25. DonS count yourchUJcens, you may get burned. 

26. He who laughs last /uns deep. 

27'. Birds of a fcaiherCrom Httle acofns grow. 

2St It's the last straw that shall^eth away. ^ 

29. Don\ throw out the baby that lays.the golden egg^. 

30, It's too late to lock the bam door in one basket. 
31* A watched pot catches the worm:; 

32. Rats d^s«r^is anothei;man's poison. 

33. Doni rub s^t and HI scratch yours. 

X DonLtry t6teachnewtricks. 
* 

35. A stitch in time Js in the eating. v 

36. The proof 6f the pudding into the fire/^ 

37. You scratch my back ^n the other side of the felloe. 

38. Out of the frying pan there'i fire. 

39. You reap off more th^yoji can chew. 

40. Let'sleeping fishes to swim. 

41. Dont cros^s your bndges with the bath water.^ 

42. * The leopard shouldtil throw stones, 

43. The squeaky wheel blows no one gobd 

44. Still water is worth two in the bush. 

45. -Dont kill the goose, wear U. 

46. A rolhng stone, a Sinking ship. 

47. There's many a sjip breaks the camel's back. 
43. A bird in the hand gets the grease. 

49. "Half a loaf saves nine. ^ 

50. There's more than one way to catch flies. * 

Marilyn Kahi. West Covma High School West Covtna^ 
Californm 
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Ask students to illustrate a word that ends in -ant: gallant, 
pedftnt, pennant, distant, miscreant* elephant. The ant colony^ 
of words that results makes aadelightful display. (The basic 
idea for ihis activity comes froln Antics by'Patricia bobbins 
and T^m Fenton,^imon and Schuster, Fireside, 196?.) 




follow up with word pictures— pictorial representations 
achieved through the arrangement of the letters, as in ct/p and 
swan bt]ovf, or an ajrangement of letters that conveys the 
meaning of the word as: in continuous^ i 




Chris Davies. MonticeUo Middk School, longviem 
Washington 



Wont Rummage ^ ^ ' 

lY^ activity, adapted from Herbert Kohrs Reading, How To 
>(iantam Books, I973)» can be used as a group mtroduction to 
individuajTy created "found" poems, but it's also useful in units 
on sentence Construction and vanety and when grammar com- 
ponents are under discussion. 

V Ask students to cut words and phrases from newspapers 
ahd magazines and paste them on index cards: bac^for more* , 
nex^yean todaySf,<t threat pf, is, attach America's largest. 
.Divide the^class into several groups and deal out thtcards. Be 
^iMTt eacii group receives several verbs. The first stTldent in a 
group lays down one card, the nepct adds a card from his or her 
hand before^ after, above/or below the first word, and so on 
around the circle until aJI cards; or as many as possible, are laid 
out. Everyone works together to make a collective statement- 
logical or ridiculous, sometimes poetic and haunting. This is a 
noncompetitive game with no winners. 
* In subsequeilt rfuinds students can took for a poem hidden 
among their word deck and paste the final version 6n a large 
sheet of paper. 

Vrhe words dont need to come from magazines —although 
typifc^^atiohs are sometimes "inspirational." Insteacf, pass out 
several blank cards to tach player and askjtudents to put any 
word they choos^On each card .1 Collect, shuffle, and deal out 
the cards. Groups can exchan^^ il or parts of their word decks 
in subsequent rounds. The variations are aUhost endless! 

t Barbara Paterson, Gto^ H Moody Middle SchooL 
Richmond* Virginii 
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Glzmos^When Wonlte FaA 

Creating gizmos, it seems, also encourages creative thinking, ' 
about writing, I divide the class intp several small group^and 
give each group the following materials; several six-inch squares 
ouardboard, four toothpicks, two rubber bands, one large 
paper dip; scissors, glue, and tape. Students have fifieen or 
twenty minutes to create something, theirgicmcis, out of these 
materials. M^i*lts may be made on gizmos with a pen or peiiciL 
Gizmos have generated a number of writing projects in my 
classes; among them are these. 

L Advertisements. Students develop an advertising campaign 
. to introduce their gizmo on the market. Such an assjgnniint ^ 
might hiclude writing a television ad or assembhng a maga- 
zine or direct mail ad. 

2. Dialogue. Student&comppse a dialogue between the inventor * 
of the gifmo and a newscaster or the h^st of a television 
talk show. 

3. Utters. Students write to" the development division of ^ 
manufacturing company, hoping to convince Ihem to manu- 
facture the gizmo. They also compose the reply. 

4. Fiction. Students compose a short story in vThicli their 
gizmo plays a majori role. 

^ 5' Poetry. Gizmos provide an excellent opportunity to intro- 
duce students to simple types of p6etry such as cinquain, 
haiku, and diamante. 

Hiid^ard Ft&hs, Whitney Xounz Ji^or High School 
Clewtand (^io ^ < ' ^ 



Orettivt Compounds , 

Here is a word game my students enjoy. Copies can be dis- 
tributed for mdividual or small group solution^ or the class 
can tackle the task together if you wnte tlie words on the 
chalk^board^ ^ ^ ^ 

Direciiom, y^ritc m*the blank space^a word ihat can be com- 
bmed with each of the following three words to create a tiew 
word. For example* in the first item the word haih can be used 
to form bathrobe, steambaih, and btrdbatk 

I 6^ 

2 

3 

4 

5, 

6. 

7 4^ 

8 

9. 

10 

IK — 

12. 

13. 

14. ^ 

15. 

16. J 

17. ^ 

Ifi. , 

I?, 

20 



robe 


steam 


bird 


pOOK 


post 


.tour 


fly 


shoe 


radish 


tieW 


Dee 


comb 


bag 


coffee 


stalk 


key 


wall' 


cold 


leaf 


berry 


window 




hot 


life 


down * 


stone 


gold eh 


cake 


blue 


cottage 


hut 


skirt 


roots 


table ^ 


court 


etbow 


line ^ 


light . 


drcss 


end 


shelf 


marker 


hole 


brake 


servant 




pool 


cable 


line 


. busy 


spelling 


fore ^ 


bowl > 


painting 


day , . 


^ house 


'weight 


made. 


Pcuff 


' left 



r 



And should a cpmpound\piifpund, here are the answers 



. 1. bath 
2. gu$4e 
'V^orse 

honey ' 
* 5. bban . 

6. stone 

7, bay 
S. line 

9. touch 

10, - cheese 



II 

12. 
13. 
14, 



grass , 
tennis 
head (up) 
book 



15, hand (man) 

16, car 

17, bee 

18, ^er 

19, light 
20., handL^ 



Janet l^oodward Beilevue and Seattle School Districts, 
Seattle, Watktngton 



Vocabulary of the People, by the People, and for the People 

si/ 

Here's a mini vocabulary unit by students and for students— 
from compilWion of the word list to evaluation of Us mastery. 
Sit back and enjoy it, I think youll be pleased with the quality 
of the list; it may even be ^upenor to o^ne of your own Revising. 
I know youll be delightcct with th^'test scores! I prepare a 
handout sin^lar to the one outlined below* due dates ^re in- 
sened, and from then on it's their show. 

People Wor^s ' 

.The purpose of ttts assignment is to enlarge and improve the 
vocabulary we use in talkmg atxl writing about people. 

Step one, Li svf our words that you use frequently wheityou 
talk about people. Two should be positive in nature, two nega- 
tive. (I often hear you use words like nice, cool creep.) 

Step two. Using a dictionary and thesaurus, fitvl three syno-» 
nyms f6r each of these four words, ^^^^ite'each word along 
with its definition and etymology on a sheet of paper. You 
ncednXUmit yourself to pfccUe ^synonyms/ but Ae words you 



list ^hOuft) be words that describe people and their'^rsonalities. 
The words you choose should be ones that youVe seen before 
, but are not ^t a pan of your spontaneous vocabulary. 

Step three^ As soon as you have found these twelve words, 
choose your favorite two and print them neatly, along with 
their definitions and et>mo1ogLCs. in the section I have reserved 
^n the chalkboanJ, ' ^ 

Step-four. As the list on the chalkboard grows, copy it on a 
sheet of notebook paper. Number the entries and include word, 
definition^ and etymology, ^ 

Step five, StudV this list of words with another student. 
Working as partners^ devise a way to pantomime one of the 
word^you contributed to this hs^. This means you wilt take 
^part in two pantomimes—one fQr the word yoiX^ose and one 
for the word of your partner s chotc^ 

Step six The test for these words will be m^de up by you. 
Write a question for each of the^iwo words you contributed to 
theclasi list — questions that can fit a^matching^ multiplejchoice^ 
or filhin^-ttie^blank format. Later a ditto'divided into these^ 
three question categoric will be circulated andl»yOu1l print 
your questions in the app];opriate section. 



Ltz Mathew^on. 
WasHtngton 



TahoimJumor High School, Maple Valley, 



UJut'sinaName? ' , . - 

These two exercises help students think about characterization 
and setting and are .useful as prewriting activities prior to 
writing stories or as an introctuctory activityMn'a short story 
unit. Youll need an old phone book and several road maps. * 

Characterization . Gtfe each ^student a page or two from an 
old phone book, preferabfy one from out of town. As students 
scan, the columns, ihey should try to picture the people to 
whom the names belong. Sometimes the name of the street 
also triggers associations. When the^ run across a name that - 
appeals to them, they write a short description of that person. - 
Encourage students i<f make the character come alive by giving 
specific details about physical appearance job, hobbies^ friends, 
dreams and ambitions, . 

Setting. Cut upifieveral-old road maps intp pieces approxi- 
ma\ely*y ^ 5", Avoid sections that include?' names of familiar 
cities. Students then choose a name on the map that seerhs like , 
a good place to develop as the setting for a story, gojng on to 
list details that help to create a setting— geographical features 
such as mountains^ rivers, lakes, and forestS> scenic of cultural 
attractions; industrial development.' * 

Ddnrui WeibeL Cay\ftde Middle School Lon^tew, Wayhinpon 
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Flctioniry 

This popular word game from life 70s has been used very 
Successfully m composiuon classes v^bere siucfents^ man> o*f 
wh^m are imguisiical]> insecure. siud> concrete and abi>tract 
v^ord^. The use and abuse of language, and word origins In 
spjle of it> popularil). fey^ teachers ha\e a y^niten set of rules 
for the game Here is a handout that can be gi^en to )our 
iitudents. v^hc^cah thcuen)o> tbtmsel\es for the nexi hour as 
thc> gajn some secunt> o\er thai "fixed" language of theirs 
Of course* these rules can be modified to fit >«^V needs 

Divide the^lass into groups.of five or six shi. 



dents. 



Each 

group needs a dictionary and index cards^ \^ 

2 One student m each group is given the dictionary and selects 
a ufordt It may be common or obscure but not a proper 
noun That student then recordsmen an index card one of 
the definitions found in the dictionary for that word 

3 The dictionary holder now tells the others in the group what 
the chosen word js but does not reveal Us definition Each 
of the other players makes Up a definition for the v^ord. 
tr>ing to £econd-guess the dictionar> definition (this TS wh> 
the game is called Ftctionarv ), and Ufrites that definiti^^n on 
an index card ' . 

4 The diOtionar> holder collects the iitdex cards, shuffles them 
together v^ilh the d{Ltion(ir> ijefinitioi\ card* and numbers 
them The dicUonar> .holder then reads aloud each defini- 
tjon m turn twice If he or she laughs whik reading the 
definitions, a foul ma> be called and the rvjunci of p]^y 
* voided 

5. ^ch of the other players. tVitht^ut discussion* chooses^the 
most likely definition to be found in a dictionary and 
records the card number of that definition. 

6 The round is now completed except for scoring. Each player 
wlnif choose the definition written in the dictionary earns 
ten points A player whose fictionary definition is chosen 
earns fifteen potnts The dictionary holder earns t^^enty-flve 
points if no one chooses the dictionary definition. The first 
player to accumulate one hundred points wtns the game, 

7. Pla>ers t^ake turns holding the dictionary^ and the process 
^ described above is repeated. 

jQhn D. Beard. Lansmg Communtty CoUege/ Lanstng. 
Mtchtgan 
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Word Detection 

Divide the class^ into tcam#^of four or fi^^e students. Prepare 
packets for each te^ containing letter cards that^ whefv 
arrang^d^correctly* speU v^ords from assignee! reading or fronrat 
appropriate \ oc^^bulary'^r spelling lists. Assign pffi^values to 
each letter* asjn SaabMle. and wnte the point value on each 
letter card. 

After I distribute the packets for tlic first Uord, 1 explain . 
that each set of letters can be unscrambled to spell a v^ord that 
juscs all the letters I allows four minutes^for students to disco\er ^ 
that word. I then granUone additional minute f^r theirt to spell 
another y^ord from tl>at set of let)krs* a yjfd with the highest 
poinl total they can manage. Sinc?sLajMgn the same wor<}^4j 
each group. I ask students to shield their cards~as they spell out 
words. J also stipulate English v^ords only and no proper nouns. 
PluraU and alt verb forros are acceptable, but words must be _ 
impelled correctly to receive credit. As we progress through the 
v^ord packets^ students earn pomts for unscrambling each word 
jn turn and for recombining its letters to make another \^ord. 
The group with the highest final 5Core is deotartd the winner. 

Sman K. Brown, Knappa Hxgh Schooi Astoria, Oregon 



VmHitions on a Theipe CaUed Vocabuliry 

( ■. * , 

Bclov^ are two activities V& like io share for introducing new 
^rocabulary words and reMev^ing old ones 

Word researi.fi. Write the words >ou y^ish to present on slips 
of paper and place them in a haf^sk each student to pick 
4 pne Students then "research^' the words, including meaning(s), - 
part of speech, related forms, examples o( phrases in which 
the v^ord js used I encourage them to use an ^unabridged 
* dictionary. All o\ this information is recorded o^ one side of a 
si" " W shjet of construction papet. On the other side of this 
Ksheet, tho^tudent pastes a magazine picture that illustrates a 
Y sentence using.the word. The sentence is written bt^f^th the 
picture.^ These picture sheets are an excellent way for students 
to review vocabulary as a class br by themselves; and they 
make attractive bulletin board displays. 

Spelling squares. Cut small squares (appV?t*iTiately 3* « 3*) 
from construction paper ih t^^o coW« PriiM the lexers of the 
alphabet on each set* for example* tv^enty-six yellow squares 
an^l twenty-SiX blue ones. Divide the class into two teams and 
distribute the yellow squares to one team and the blue ones to 
the other (the larger the teamx the fewer squares ptr student). 
Students holding only one square should be given a vowel tf 
possible. * *| ' 

Begin by giMng the >^llow team clues for a word >ou have 
m mind - clues such as definition, a synonym, a uontext clue. ' 
. Member^ of the >ellow team think ^ no talking allowed -of a 
v^ord that matches these clues After several clues, call "Go!" 
Students on the >ellow team now attempt to%pell out the word * 
- t^ey think you have in mtnd* each stu<jent being responsible 
for calfing out the letter or letters he or she holds at the ap- \ 
pfo^riate time No prompting is allowed ^ a 

Students are moti4rate<J to listen carefully becjause they abnt y 
want to let their team down by not being ready to call out the 
letter for which they^are responsible If the' word spelled out^ 
IS the correct response to your clues and if it has been spelled 
correctly without long delays between letters, the. team earns 
a point The blue team now has its turn. I think youll H 
surprised by the concentration engendered by this game 

\farii}n Lee, Haddonfleld Memonai High St^hooK 
Haddonftefd. Ne^ Jer^y 

Close Encounters of the Word Kind 

Emph^asis'on words as the adv^rnser*s tool is anoint of dis- 
cussion in sophomore journ^lisni We began the week by 
asking each student to think, of one word with which he or she 
would Itke to work. Among those chosen were black, joy. hear:* 
' team, and f^^^r.^ Volunteers placeditheir words on the board, 
and students were aske^ to tell what the words meant to them, 
it soon became evident that we ha/e reactjc^n patterns to 
various words* artd the question of why we react to words as 
we do soon came up. This led to further discussion about the 
importancer of word choice m wnting news and in ne^vs casting. 

S. I. Hayakawa*s articlt **How Words Change Our LivefT^ 
was then distnbuted. Hayakawa discusses fixed reactions to 
(Certain words and symbols, and why people react as they do. 
His observations reinforced and extended our previotis discus- 
sion. (I didn"*! assign the article first because f wanted students 
to discover and formulate their own ideas independently.) 

Students were then asked to look for newspaper and mag^a- 
^ne advertisements' that show how advertisers use various 
words and symbols to convey meaning^ rhe> also went on to 
mal^e up thetr own advertisements. 

, ^ne of the most significant results of the week*^ activities , 
v^as that students v^ere beginning to ask important questtons. 
Do products really give the consumer whai the> propose? How 
does the advertiser use words? H6w gullibtc is the consumer^ 

Eiame Markapoutds. Toledo Pubhc Schools* Toledo. Ohio 



' Scmrobled Sentences 

I use scraniblcd sentences lo show the variety of word! orders 
thai exist for many sets' of words and to provide practice in 
sentence recognition ^ - . ^ 

Write a scrambled senicnctr^on ilTc chalkboardt sometimes 
I write one each day for several consecutive wec^s. sometinies 
I write each word on a ^cf^arate card and tack the cards 
m random order on the bujletin board Ask students to un* 
scramble the sentence and ^^nte u on a sheet of scrap pappr. 
Sometimes ksk them to write it in the top margin of t+iCir 
homework In addition to unscrambling the sentertce in an / ^ 
acceptable way, wo^ds mujt be copied correctly and the sen* 
tence must be correctly capitalized and punctuated 

From time lime I make other stipulations arrange the 
Wbrds in at least two meaningful word orders; rewnte the 
' sentence as a question or a command: labd the parts of speech 
or the part^ of the sentence: write a sentence that might logi^ly 
follow (precede) the unscrambled sentence The sentences you 
choose can be simple or^ complex^ dependit^ upon the task or 
combination of tasks you assign 

Pegg) L Papritan. [^''atktns Middle ^iho^il Patiiskala* Ohio 

lot Things to Do with a Dead Sentence 

The cartoon^ in Simon Bond'^ JOI tvsf:^ for a Dead Cm (Crown 
Publishers, l%lj sell thi^ u^^tgnment to teenagers, but othfer 
^cartoon collections on a general theme could also be u^cd ^ 
Begin by tearing out the pa^^ of the book, distributing the ^ 
sheets to the class, one or two per student! until you run out. 
The assignment is to write a one-senieiK!c description^f what f 
IS being done with the dead cat in each Cartoon Students v 
exchange cartoon sheets as they finish The catch ,No sentence 
about an> One cartoon may begin wuh the same word By the 
time students get to the tenth sentence, they are stretching 
their minds for new ways to begin. At this point the assignment 
becomes mosJt effective Variations in sentence structure be^ 
come the only to complete the twenty-sentence minimum 
lhat 1 place on each cartoon Spirits in the class rurv high 
because ofthe "subject matter/' and even my most reluctant 
writers produce more creative sentence patterns than IVe had 
from them'thus far in the course 

Mary Ktm Tmfenhach. Francis How^If litgh SchooL 
Weldon Spring. Mtssourt % 

Word Spotlight t 

As t searched for ways to incorporate the teaching of vocabu^ 
lary info my curriculum without handing out |>eriodic lists of 
twenty words. J hit upon the idea of focusing student attention \ 
on just one word a^a time. Each day I selects word* one ftiat ^ 
J think students will come across agaia eitheSj;) reading 6r in 
watching television I write the word or\ the board, and we 
take about' five minutes of class time to dtsci^s the word— 
definitions, o/igins* root, pan of speech— ^whateve^, seerjls es- 
pecially interesting and*usefuL The ive;Et dayj prj)vide slips of 
paper (to make sure the work is done m clasf), and students 
spell the'^word, write its deftnition, and provide an' original 
sentence t cheCk these sentences for gra^timatical and mechani- 
cal accuracy as* well as fluency. If you like, olffer a bonus for 
students who spot on? of these words elsewhere '^t any time 
during the semester and bring.it to the class's attWion— in 
newspapers, newscasts, textbooks. #vcn cereal-box prose 

iMribe, Hot Spritjgs High School Hot Springs, Arkanstis 




The Words in Silent Films ^ 

I use short films without narration or dialogue to enliven the 
study of vocabular>^ and grammar While viewing, students 
eompik ,wordJisU of various sorts action verbs, deseripiive 
words and phrases, even ^'-ing" words far gerund and participle 
exercises Brief film-based writing assignments can follow 

V have used films on hang glidmg, skiiitg. mountain climb- 
xng* and surfing These films pro^id^juiij^ci^r and texture^ as 
weli as action and unusual camera effecjs<1he word lists are 
useful in follow-up discussions and exercises, and both students 
and teacher have been informed about unusual and inicrcsting 
subject matter 

Ed Ian VaUe. Indian Valky North High Sihooi, Mtd\>ale 
Qho 



Budi)y,JHive You Got i LUMO Ximt 

This assignment ^can be recast to fit various areas of language 
arts, but it is most appropriate ma unit on the language and 
techniques of advertising At any timcu seems to produce 
surpnsmg and entertaining results Ask^ students to tak^ a 
common object such a^ a paper clip, a fingernail fik, a rubber 
band, and make it sound like the greatesT invention since the 
wheel, t ask students to give the objtct a fancy name but never 
to stale ex'acti) what it is. Later, the class will guess Here is' 
^n example. ^ 

Drop everything and grab the phone. Here s a hot deal 
you cant match anywhere, for 4 mere S19.95, you can own 
the colorfully tipped LUMO 12000, which incorporates 
sturdy Rocky Mountain l^ine lp a versatile^ compact, light* 
weight form. which^a<i easily be earned ah>und in your 
pocket or purse. No/moveable parts and single^urtfT^on- 
struction make fjX^irtually one-step starung in even the 
coldest of weartir. With a mere flicK ofthe finger, jjie bio- 
degradabK LUMO 12000 should start instantly every time. 
Its uses are unitmited— use n to sterfliz^ operating mstru* 
ments, have one on hand in case of a power shortage, itsc it 
as the key ingredient for-a romantic eventngan front of tlie 
fireplace If you^re an outdoorsperson, the LUMO l2000 
eoLrtd be your key to survival * ^ 
WARNING: Not recommended tor children! 
Don t delay folks^ Phone toljfrce to 1-800-99M474 to order 
yours today. ^ 

Ketth j^Mcough and Jock MacKenne, Emtvtev: Community 
SchooL Red Deer. Alberto. Canada 

Ferreting Out the Weasel Wc^s 

Developing students* critical thinkirig skills is one ofthe essen" 
lials'of English, smd^^ajimt on doublespcBk can help bring 
about this development. After you have presented the concept 
and forms of doublespeaki give students a ^chanc? to apply 
what they haveTearncd. I ask students to select ofie piece of 
junk mall that comes to their bonys (Rcefider'sNDigest Sweep- 
stakes provides an excellent example) and to analyze the tech- 
nique^'of ^rsuasion used by the advertisers The following 
areas 'of analysis serve as'a guide. 

1. The envelope. Are there pictures on the envelope'^ What are 
' Jhey? What are they desi^e^ to do?* Any slogans? Other 

words? ^ - ^ 

2. Choice 9f woftJs. What worxls arc, used to xlescribe the 
* product? Point out examples of words used to make the 

item seem as attractive as possible, * 



3 T)oub]e$p^ techniques Look for weaisel words, unfimshed 
xotuparUons, vague wofd« Also look for places where ihe 
prornbter comphmenls the Consumer, says of imp^es^ thai ^ 
\*eY? diffcrrcnt attd unique , 

^ Cost Look ai th;?"ordet blank Ho\\ much t^ttft f/i will you 
ha^e 10 pav lo get ihis iiem^ What exo^ttx arc vou signing 
>oursclf up {(jT if >ou decide to say >cs 

5 PiLt^res Do Ihe pi^turei repr^^^^' doublespeak'' Is ihc item 
shown actual size'^ How dojthe pictures make iheliroduci 
look appcal^ftg ancLadraciive** 

6 Evahaiion In a separajg section, give your own opiniot) 
^ about how good a job the advertrsers did in trying to sell 

the prctluet Ev^n if you are not persuaded 'to buy the 
product, do ^ou ihmk that r^ny other people might beV 

^ These junk mail analyses may be presented in a booklet' 
or as a bulletin-board display. The result of this project has 
been a 'greater awareness of advertisers* techniques of distortion ■ 
and deception and a wilhngness to read more critically ^ 

JeffGolub, Sheiton High School Sheiton. Washington 



At a signal from you, students exchange papers ^gain. This 
time the recipient u$es th>noun and St least four of the words 
frtwn the in a sentence. For example. Thif pert white daisy 
clutched in the httle^irl^ hand ivill soon be wilted/ 

. f mall/, the sheets are returned to their originators'. Avho are 
asked to M^rite a paragraph or ver^e about the noun usin^ any 
of the previously written material, that seehis useful. At ^thi& 
^ step j encourage s{udents.,to look ut> th^tr nouns m the dic- 
tionary and thesaurus Here are tvvo end products of the Qoun 
tiaisv ^ * * 

A paragraph . 

*At High Noon, in midstJmmer..Mt« sat in my uncle £ field 

aiakiQg daisy chains. White: yeltoVt. and ^reen. While, 
* yellofw. and green. White. yellovJ**and green. And so on. 

Pretty soon there was nothing but buzzing, sizzling, and 

sweating A'hd wilting ^ * * 



And a poem 

A field^ sumnsHnow" i 
^ White daisies bending, swaying, saving 
That all things fade and' go. ^ 

AnonytJious Contributor 



The Music---And the Words 

My students enjc^ the following writing assignment, and I ^ 
have ' generally ^n pleased with both the content and the 
organization ofytheir papers The assignment sheet I use goes 
something 1H« iliis ^ 

Music 1^ the product of a culture and. therefore, like any ^ 
£(rt form^ \% a comnti^nt on that cuhure Choose three current 
pieces of pppular nnSsic and in an essay of at least five para-^ 
graphs explain the comment the lyrtes make -on.,c on temporary 
^meri,can society. Your paper must include the titles of the 
songs, \t poss^e, use the names of the lyricists and performers; 
especiMly if the\latter seem to be important in making the ' 
cultura^jSl^ment _ ^ , 

The oontrolhng generaltzftion you devise will deterniine the 
5uceess^or the fr-ustration you experience with.thie paper. Be y 
sure Lhat ide^ is stated early in the paper and can be con* 
vinciflfely illustrated by the^d^ree songs you select. Copiestof 
the lyrics will be h^pfuUn building your case. 

Kerry Crtsp. Sedro Woo^ey High School Sedro^Woolky* - ^ 
Washington » ^ 

Every Po^m Waj Once a Word ^ 

EjDf me this ^tivity is a playful reversal of Emerson^ dictum. 
**Evepy word was'once a poem. Every new relation i?a new 
woPd." ' ^ : ' — 

Assign students to look through magazines and newspapers 
for at least two nouns that^catch their fancy. Each noun is eut 
out and pasted at the top^(tf a lined sheet of paper, if you 
prefer, bring m a collection of papers^and magazines and give - 
students, ten minutes of class time for the chpping and pasting.' 
Students should initiaj^aeh sheet they prepare 
' ^When the. noun sheets are ready, distnbuie one to eich 
student, but not one prepared by that student. Each student 
then listf at least ten words that describe the noun at the top 
or.that ar^ associated in the student^ mind with that noun. For 
exAnple, h^e is the list generated by the noun datsy. 

fresh y . . inn<)pent * ^ 

pert r little girlS. 

white ^ ' petals 

wilted ' ^ pollen 

Summer field 

\ faded ^ daisy chain j ^ 

old-fash^ned * wind-blown 



It Goes without Saytnf 



\\c coiiie to believe that one of the best activities I do ] 
English classes is to teach the Manual Alphabet o^the 
(available in many books, for example, .Lottie L. Riekeh 
The Joy of Signing. Gospel Publishing House, 1445 BooQWUe 
Avenue, Sprtngfi^ld, MO 65$02J,^he .concentration of sttidjints 
IS complete (except for the o^asronal ^Wait!" or "Show us 
again!'), and nfnety-nin^ |>ereent of my students love t« pr^* 
tice it over affd over * " * „ 




1 use the Alphabet as part of a unit on disability awareness. 
Studtents^ must prove they c'a^read as well as **speak'*to others 
using the manual alphabet along with words and t>hrase$ we 
learn in sign (An^erican Sign L!anguage)'as part of the final' 
exam. They experience^'^deafness" and other disabilities an ^ 
write about their experiences The sign alphabet, however, is 
easily incorporated inro other areas of the English curriculum. 
Here are a few ideas for launching^the project ' ^ 

Spelling. Finger spelling in combination with oral and 
written practice works ^^nders. We practice total communica- 
tion (TC) by laying the letters as we spell, at first. When 
Students. become more proficient, they spell the entire word ^ 
and s% it only when they have finished spelling it. , ^ ^ ^ 

Learning n^nes. Go around the room, asking each sttident 
in turn to S|>ell out his or her name. Call on Student A ta 
finger spell the name of Student 6 without taking eyes dfT that 
student and vvithout speaking. 6 nia^ help A if A hhs a 
stumbling blocl^'^ ' ^ 



opening and c^sStg c^\[n&tc«d of standing quicUy star^ - 
ing or flicking the lights off and oh or shouting over the arrival 
din^fmger sp«ll the day's topic in front of every^ine. (It helps 
t^ learn/ teach iigns for gpod mgrning, today, we, ahd so on.) 
The class will settle down and focus on your hands almost 
immediately. Nobody wants to miss out on being the first to 
translate, and it centers attention where you want it to be. ^ 
, A simtlar procedure works for concluding » class. As those 
lastTeW **itchy" minutes arrive and students begin packing and 
.fidgeting, try running through the alj^hab^t with everyone. The 
silence and concentration that^re required draw their attejition 
from the door and the clock — and help to rflax you for.youi^ 
Xnextcl^ss. 

Thi* IS onjy a starter sheet. There are many other ways to 
incorporate sigtTnnto the English classroom. Youll havtf no 
problem coming up with id^as once you and your classes have 
the basics in your hands. Fun intended 

Nancy J. Lmbacher, Eastern Junior High School, Riverside, 
Connecticut 



And a Word ffbm Emily^ickinson ^ 

' A Word dropped tfarel^s on a Page 
May stimulate ,an eyt 

When folded in perpetual seam ^ 
The Wruikled Maker lie 

From 126 L The Complete Poems of Emily Diokinson, 
edited by Thomas H. Johnson (Little. Brown'and C^>.. I960). 



IDEAS F^M THE CLASSROOM ' * 
Talking anH Writing! about J^iterature 



It is noTTohuitDus that when the Carnegie Report addressed 
the priorities bnibe high school curriculum, it listed literature 
first {High sJihooi: A Report on SeCQndory Education in 
AmencQ, ThejCarncgic Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Emst*L. Boyer, Harper A- Row, 1983, pp* 95^97):^ 
As Boyer puts it, 

Reading, writing, speaking, an4 listening— along with 
computation— are the basip tools of ■ education* But the 
mastery of language means more than acquiring these es- 
sential skills. During high school all students should move 
toward cuUural titeracy/They should discover how iang:uage 
J^^pan of culture, brob ably the most important part/Tfiey 
Should learn aboutthe variety of ways civilization is si^- 
tained and enriched through a shared use of symbols. 

As a first slep we rccommend4hat all students, through 
a study of literature, discover our^common literary heritage^ 
, and learn about the power and beautv of the written 
^ word. . . . Literature add^sses the emotipnaJ part of the. ' '\ 
human experience. It provides anothec^rspective on his- 
torical events, telling us what matters aj%|^hat has i^attered 
to p^le in the past. Literature tradsmits from^etieratic^ 
to getKfation enduriiyg spiritual and ethical values. ... As v 
great literature speaks to alt people* it must be available to 
* ' all students. ^ ^ 

There cambe no more important activity in the curriculum 
than reading hterature-^and talking and writing about it. 

* * . * 

' Ffom "for the Notice'* to "Like Now" 

* * ^ 

Here*s an activity ^hat can be adapted^ to almost any pre- 
twentkth-century novel or play., It documents the timetttsTtess 
of character and theme and enables students to break through 
the^nfamiliar syntax of an earlier time. \ 
^ Select a scene between a male and a female character critical 
to the novel or play. Identify your two best readers^ one boy 
and Qne girl, and divide the remaining students into two groups 
of boyw (Groups A and C) and two groups of girls (Groups B 
and D). Finally, chooscithree pieces of music for use as sound- 
tracks—one classical one modem and popular, one contempo- 
rary rock. ^ 

^Before explaining anything, abo^t the activity, ask the two 
readers to prepare for the next day"^ class the dialogue as it 
appears in the text. After they leave to rehearse their lines, 
send Gr6ups A, B, C, and D into the four comers of the r<)om. 
Ask Group A to examine ^3ie* male character's .lines and to \ 
parap)irase each line into modem st^Rdard English; ask Group 
B |o do the same for the tines of thHemale character. Then 
ask Groups C and D to follow the same procedure, converting^ 
the dialogue into modern Eiglish slang. Instruct each group to 
record its paraphrasing^ neatly enough *So that one of its 
membeos, selected by the group, can present the rewnttea lines 
in reenactments of the scene on che following day. While stu* 
dents spend the remainder of the period working in their' 



groups* nose arounfl, exercising a bit ^^ditoriat discretion 
^ere or suggesting a Wter word there^buTonly v^hen asked. 

On the next day bring along a tape or record player and the 
music you have chosen for soundtracks. Students will need 
about ten minutes at the beginning of cla^s to make ftnal 
alterations in jheir paraj^hrasings, but to preserve the sponta- 
neity of real conversation, do not allow the traders fronr 
Groups A and B and from Grou^C and D to reheahe. If 
possible, arrange the desks to reseiireke a the^i^ and introduce 
the first pair of readers, who pres'ent the sc^ne as it was 
originally written, accompanied by classical music. After the 
applause dies, set the stage for the next preseTttation-r-this one 
in modern standard English, with a popular modem melody in 
the background. Scattered laughter will undoubtedly, make this 
reenactment longer than'the previous one. After applause and 
giggles subside, introduce the last version, by far the 
noisiest and funniest vcrsion^modern English slang. The r6ck 
number with its driving beat adds ^t to this rendition, At its 
conclusion, asV students what they learned not o^ty abdut the 
literary work you ^r^ studying but also about the level of 

language. . ^ ' * . 

• 

Allan J* Rmer. Glenbrook South High Schooh Glenview, 
lUinois ' . - ^ ^ 

"American Authors and the Job Market 

Ignoring mundane restrictions of ttme, space, and econoniics, 
this project presents noted American authors as potendal can-*' 
didates for "the 'job opening in the English Department at 
Moorest<9WT^ncnds Scl(<^or and asks students to combine 
biographical research withVesume writing. Students also gain 
insight into the operation of a small independent school at 
which each faculty member wears several hats. Poe coukl 
surely serVe as the advisor to the literary magazine; Twain 
might be^n ideal director for the eighth-grade camping trip: 
and Hawthorne"^ enjoyment of ice-skating might produce a 
hockey coach for MFS. 

' Each student selects an American author to investigate In at 
least three sources, which may include two of the following in 
addition to a full-length study; 

American Authors, 1600-1900 
^ CorKise Dictionaryof American Biography 
Literary History of the United States 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography 
Notabie American iVomen. 1607-1950 
Oxford Companion to American^ History 
Oxford Companion to American Literature t 
Webster's American Biography ' i 

■ In the meantime, the class arranges an interview with the 
principal for a"" description of the job opening, details of the 
search and selection process, and the role of the resume. When 
Research is complete, each student decides the age at which kis 
or her author is applying and assembles the data in an attrao- 
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ttve, one-pag^ resume to accoi^pany the author's application 
for the iob|tl MFS/We use J, L, Angel's Complete Resume 
Book CPockei Books, 1980) ^ rtfercnce* 

Finally, as a.member of the £ed[*ch committee that screened 
the candidates, each student writes a one-page summary of the 
interview, noung his or her applicant s strengths, weaknesses, 
and general desirability as the hest person to fill the position 
There are oppprtunities for humor —Vreneau was late for his 
interview, detained *by the British— originality, and ethical 
decision making— how would 0 Henry present his police 
. record** 

Man WtHtatns^ Mooresiow n Friends S<^hotii 
i%iooresiow/i. New Jersey - 



Literary Windoin^ Shopping 

Ask students lo divide a sheet "of paper into three columns. In 
the first column they tist the most important characters in the 
work to be discussed. If you want, specify a raRking of char- 
acters (mobi important to least important, most admirable to 
!east admirable) In the second column btudenib jot down an 
appropriate mtaa^ible gift for eacH character {courage, pa- 
tienCc, the ability to laugh at oneself) that would dramatically 
cl^angc an aspect of that characters behavior In the third 
column^ th^ record a tangible gift Tor each character fkarate 
lessons, psychoanalysis, a subscription to Mad magazine) that 
would help that character achieve the behavior or quahty listed 
in column two 

I have students work independent!}^ assuring them that I 
am interested in iheir ideas and that ^here are jto right br 
wrong answers Later, we share answers, justifying them by 
referring to specifics in the work under discussicfn This light- 
hearted activity, a modification of strategy '68 in Values Oarifi- 
cation. A Handbook Practicai Strategies for Teachers and , 
Students by Sidney B* Simon. Leland W. Howe, and Howarfl 
Kfrschenbaum (Hart Pubhshing. 1972). is an excellent spring- 
board for further diiCussion and for writing assignments 
a^well 

Joyce J S)Mindeii. Nor/oik Puhiic ScTtoots. Nor/oik^ l^rgima 
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I find the following four projects successful ways to.deal with 
the concepts of setting* plot, themc^ and characterization in 
short fiction. These projects follow my presentation and discuSv 
sion of a particular short story^ and so I feel that students are 
fairly ready to work with^thesecancejAs on their own. 

L begin by dividing thecla^ into groups of four Each^ 
^group chooses a short story of interestMo its group and one 
that J^nds itself to the concepts under consideration. J enjoy 
^thU opener because it requires students to peruse and discuss a 
variety of stories: ^ 
' Project one: settings Each group creates a mural to represent 
the setting of the story it ^selected. Prior to working on the 
mural, the group submits a planning diagram and a one^page 
explanation of how setting influenced the outcome (or another 
aspect) of the story. 

Project iwcl: plot. Each group reviews its short story and ' 
converts the plot into a workable dialogue for a skit or puppet 
show. Each group then presents its dramatic Version of the 
short story to the class* complete with costumes, props* sound 
effects* and other theatrical trappings. ' . 

Profect three: theme. Each group prepares— with justifica- 
tions — a thematic statement' for its story. Mentbers of the 
group then select a poem with a similar theme and present 
both story and poem to the cbss^ explaining and justifying 
their thematic interpretation of both. Other students arc ex* 
pccted to ask questions in preparation for a quiz op the 
material covered in this unit. 



IDEAS FROM THE CLASSROOM 

contintted ffom pixgt 5 
Colonists in the Classroom 

Here are two assignments my American hteraturc classes enjoy 
when we are studying th^f^onial period. 

After we hav<^ read antK discussed Paine s TH^ Crisis, { 
distribute the following broadsheet and announce: *i.ess than* 
one hour ago, Dr. Richard Sagor (substitute the name of your 
principalf with his or her consent, of course) issued this stale- 
meat to be given to the entire sjl^udent body.*' * 

\, Richard Sagor^ do hereby declare myself supreme ruler 
and emperor of West Linn High^chool. From this time on^ 
the following regulations arc in effect: % 

1 All students must bow to me whenever they see me. ] 

2 StudenTs are lequire^ to attend all classes, however, in 
order Jo be admitte<f to the classroom^ each stucfent must 
pay the teacher 50(t, Qf this 50c, tlie teacher will pay.mc 45c. 

3. All students gotng from the Old Buildmg to^he New Build- 
ing, 0r from the New Buitding^o the Qtd^uilditg, must 
pay aj^ll of 65e, Students must have exact change. 
Guarjs willbe posted ^t all exits of the school. Students, 
must have 'permission frorit'me, in writing, before they may 
exit the building. 



4. 



5. At any time'students may be searched jiiijany of iheir 
posses^^tu may be confiscated. To appfly fertile return ^of 
their p^^ssions, students i^iay submit to Mr, Rolhns a list , 
of confiscate^ articles wij^h reasons why they should* be 
returned lj;lis decision will be final, 

6. Students must pay 75e or half of their homemade lunches 
to th^faculty guards upon enteriilg the cafeteria. All stu- 
dents are required to eat lunch in ihe cafeteria, 

7. Students wishing^ to use the Smoking Lounge will be 
escorted by faculty guards to th^l \ite Upon arnvtng, 
students will be required to pay a usage charge of five 
cigareites to that guard 

8. All students will be photographed fingerprinted, and voice- 
printed for positive identification. ' ^ 

9 Refusal to comply with any' of the above regulations will 
result in mcmetary fines and/or imprisonment, -without 
food, in the underground swimming pool at West Clnn 
High School. ^ * 

Have a nice day! 

' Signed, , ♦ 

Richard Sagor 

. After students have read the sLatemeat and order has been 
restored, '! make this assignment: Write a speech in the manner 
of Tom Paine, giving your reactions to the Sagor memo and 
your ideas ^bom what should (could) be;^one about it. ' 
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The second writing assignment in the colonial perioa comes ' 
after students have completed their study of Franklin. We 
(' shafe two or three of Aesop's fables, noting the characteristics 

the fable form The assignment. Choose one of Frankhn's 
maxims ^nd write a fable that illustrates' it 




olerate no 
UnGleatiness 
in Body, . 

Cloaths 
or 

^Habitation. 



Robert L Hamm. West Um High Sehool. tVesi Linn^Ore^th • s 
\ ■ • ' \ ■ ■ 

Approaching "My Last Duchess,^ Pen in Hand : 

Brpwmng s poem is an excellent vehicle for writing assignments, 
whic^can vary Ucm sketches and drafts never to be rewgrked 
to polished and edited **best-work" papers I, have categorized^ 
*these writing suggestions to reflect llow \ use theitii but many, > 
of course, fit more than one heading. * 



Ipuraal Emnes 

1, describe a perK>n who reminds ^^J^f the Duke. 

2. Describe a person who rerninds you of the Duchess. 



3. Describe the visit o/ th^Envoy from his point of view-, 
4; Describe the Envoys vtsit from the Ddke's point of view/ 

5. Complete:"lftheDvke lived today 

6. Wnte a diary entry in which the Dachcss describes a typical 
day in her life. 

Activities for Individuals or Writing Partners 

1. Write a scene with dialogue between the Duke and Duchess ^ 
at the height of a conflict. Indicate through a symbolic 
object the outcome of the scene. 

2. Write a diaTogue between the^Duke and his bride-to-be in 
which the subject of his last wife is discussed. 

3. Write a newspaper account on the death of the Duchess. ^ ^ 

4. Write]|n article for the society page ^bout the Quke's 
erigag^ent. 

5. Describe Jhe Duke as Fra Pandoff might if the ar'list were 
outraged by the Duke's treatment his wife. 

6. Describe the Duke as his father and role model might. 

7. Prodticea diamantfeaboutthe Duke and/or the Qt|chess. 

. 8; Write a formal (scholarly) P»P<;^ which you analyze the 
^ social, historical, philosophical, psychc^gical, or ae^hetiS 
valuesof "My Last'Duchess.** ^ ■ . K - 

9. Write a^ritical paper in which you a<ldres^ what Browning , 
ays as well as how he says it. incorporate your aesthetic 
judgment: How well does he say it? Es it worth saying? 



roup Activities 

r 

Compile a list of terms that describe the Duke. Discuss the 
connotative and/tenotative meanings of the terms * ^ 
2. Clarify the chiiracieriza[Jons of the Duke, the Duchess, and 
the Envoy. 

^ Load a description of the. Duchess with eniotiorial wijrds as 

you describe hex relationshifw with hr^ Pandoff. with the 
, servant (the ''officious fool"), and^wit^ the 'white mule/ 

Develop a favorable bias first and then ah unljvorable one, < 

^)ut change no facts. * ^ ^ 
4. Refme the dialogue scenes written earher or develop new 

ones for dramatization on videotape or as classroom theatre. 

Ben y. *SiewarL*Pine Forest Senior High SchooL ' 
All H«K Macbeth 

Each year when *rs time to read students "approach 

tl^ task withYe^ervatiojjs^.TheyVfc'heard from older classmate^ " 
\mx it^ fun tfut also 'that* It's rough. -Each , year I create a^ 
classroom that reflects my enthusiasm for the task ahead and 
stimulates their curiosity. . ' , 
^ Before student«/eriter t^e room (preferably on Monday, to 
give me time*over ^he vipekend for p/eparation). I have used 
the chalkboards^ bulletin boards, walls, and wilidows to display 
words and symbols relevant to the play I recycle Halloween 
decorations^ hanging cardboWtL ^^ches and cat^ ffom the 
ceiling. 1 border the bulletin boards with h|ac^ and grey paper. 
, Fr6m tree branches l^iang dag^rs. shiflds. bkx>dy sword^,^ 
and a golden crown— cutouts or other replicas. A witches' 
ketrle with dry ice creates a worvjerfu^ effect, and of course the 
room is darkened. The opening scene is playing on record or 
tape as students enter, but ghostly music of your choice may 
be substittited. ' ■ ^ ^ 

I stimulate interest in the action of the play itself by writing 
on the board as many words as I can think of that sug;gest the ' 
play: Murder! Ohosts! Regicide! Insanity! War! Witches! 
Blood! Mnf&nticidel Prophecy! Daggers! Somnamhulism! 
Swords! Love! Hatei Passion! Death! Suicide! GreVd^Ambi-* 
tioni Power! Politics! Assassins! Soltloquies! Orief! Tragedy! 
Students are certainly provoked into questions and comments-- 
even if only to inquire if^he teacher has fmally gone off the 
deep end. ' 

Using the words on the board and the objects a^ut^the 
room as springboards to an introductory discussion^ 1 pcu^ 
ouithe relevancy of the play to twentieth-century audiences: 
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K Political assassination and its consequences 

2, Waif are and treason tt''^" 

3. Marital relationships * ]t 

4 Power and politics ' ^ * ^ \ 
5. Ambition and greed 

6..' Tragic consequences of persx>nal desire for power • 

Most students agree >l^t this list has a current ring, and I try 
to establish that tit^^i^^acbeth can help us to undersun4 
our own times. Later^ 1^11 encourage students to became 
involved in the play it sel?^^j»^ resenting scenes^ by^viewing 
fitmc: by listening to recordings, even by studying maps^f 
Scotland^ But day one has put us alt in high spirits for tomor- 
row and tomorrow and tomorrow. 

Patricia Gray* NorthsUe independent School District, 
San AntoniOt Texas 

i . * 

Bible as Literature 

When I teach, the Bible as literature* \ use music and film to 
enrich tbe course and to motiviate students. Slides and ftlm- 
stnps are readily available and easy to choose from. Films are 
also easy to fmd although I try to^ select ones that students 
would not otherwise see, D. W. Griffith^ silent film Judith of 
Bethuiia has become a favorite with my classes. • 

The music I choose ranges from classical to reggae to rock. 
I play it^at the onset of the class period and as I take at- 
tendance or check homework.ji Below is adiscography of some 
of the music IVe use4. It"^ a ^on list that excludes the more 
obvious, medieval chants, gospel music, and opera, which are 
found easily in the libr^^ card catalog. * 

Baez, Joan. **Little Moses*' in Joan Baez. Vanguard, 

RES9078.. ^ 
Baez, Joan. '*Put Your Hand in the Hand*' in Blessed 

Are ... Vanguard. VSD65701U 1970. 
Chad Mitchell Trio. 'The Virgin Mary" in Reflecting. 

Mercury, SR6089I. 
CoHins. Judy. "King David'' in Bread and Rose^. Elektra, 

7E1076, 1976. 

Dowe, B., and F. McNagghton. '•Rivers of Babylon'' in The 
Harder They Come. Mango Records* MLPS9202* 1^72. 

Handel, George Frederick. Messiah. Columbia Masterworks, 
ICI2L263. 

McLean, Don, **Babylon" in /^nwr/canTterthuted Artists, 

UAS5535. J97L 

* ^ * 

Peter, Paul, and Maryn "A Man Went into Egypt" in 

Afoving, Warner Bros., W5I473, 1963. 
Rice, Tim, and Andrew Webber. Jesus Christ Superstar, 

MCA (tecords, MCA2-100(K)* 1970. 
Rice/T^im, and Andrew Webber. Joseph and His Amazing 

Technicohr Dreamcoat, MCA Records, MCA399, 1974. 
Schwartz, Stephen. GodspeH. Bell Records, M02. 

An interesting assignment 'uses PsaJm 137: 1-6 and the Baby- 
Jon songs "by Dowe and McNaughton and by McLean. The 
contrast between the traditional treatment and the reggae helps 
students expjore the meaning of the psalm. 

At the end the unit, students hand in their own creative 
projects* including posters, paintings* sculpture, music* poetry, 
and even original fjlm. Although they balk at first, th^ usually 
find the task challei^ng and are for the most part highly 
successful. s 



Mindy Chtmak. John Dewey High Schod* Brookiyh, 
Ne\9 York 



